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strong, but the demand will come as soon as the
industrial spirit seeking increased possessions and
more perfect peace in order to increase them, and
to hold them, has created the social conviction of
a necessity for the improvement. The step may be
facilitated by accident. War with neighbouring
tribes may bring forth a military chief who will be
able to make his power permanent and thus erect
himself into a king or civil chieftain, or a civil coun-
cil may be voluntarily chosen, and a head thus
given to society capable of discerning and supplying
public needs; but such as these can not originate
out of their own heads a scheme of improvement
and impose it upon society regardless of custom.
There are no Law-givers such as are reverenced in
history. Moses, Lycurgus, and Solon took the cus-
toms of their time, and gave them form and furnished
better methods of securing their enforcement. Solon,
according to Plutarch, when asked why he did not
give the Athenians better laws, answered that he
gave them the best they were fitted to receive.
Niebuhr informs us that "no one in the ancient
world took it into his head to make a new system of
laws. In the Middle Ages, also, a legislation merely
springing from the will of a law-giver is scarcely to
be traced anywhere"; and the same view is well
expressed by Coulanges, who says "that legislators
did not exist among the ancients. Nor did ancient
law originate with the votes of the people. In early
days the laws present themselves as something even
then venerable and unchangeable/'1

1 Coulanges, The Ancient City, p. 250.
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